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FIELD AND FOREST; 
THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH PHIL COMES HOME WITH ‘PLENTY 
OF FISH. 
OLLO, Phil!” 
That was the name to which I an- 
swered, especially when it was spoken as de- 
cidedly as on the present occasion. 


“I’m coming,” I replied, at the top of. my. 
lungs. 
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I had been a-fishing in a. stream which 
flowed into the Missouri about.a mile above 
my home. I had been very successful, and 
had as many fish as I could carry. I was 
gathering them up, after I had fastened my 
bateau to the stake, and intended to convey 
them to the castle, as our log hut was. rather 
facetiously called by its owner. 

‘* Phil! Phil!” repeated the voice above the 
bluff of the river. 

It was Matt Rockwood who called; and, as 
he was the only master and guardian I had 
ever known, I always obeyed him— when I 
could not help doing so. His tones were 
more imperative than before, and I proceeded 
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with greater haste to gather up my fish, string- 
ing them upon some willow twigs I had just 
cut for the purpose. 

Crack went a rifle. 

The sound startled me, and dropping my 
fish, I ran up the steep bank of the river to 
the summit of the bluff on which the castle 
was located. 

** What's the matter?” I asked, when I 
reached the spot by the side of the house 
where Matt stood. 

‘Don't you see?” he replied, raising his 
rifle again, and taking aim. 

I looked in the direction towards which his 
weapon was directed, and saw two Indians, 
mounted, each of whom had a led horse. 

‘* Them pesky Injuns hes stole our hosses,” 
added old Matt, as he fired his rifle the second 
time. ‘’Tain’t no use; I might as well shoot 
at the north star.” 

The two Indians, with their animals, disap- 
peared in the forest beyond the clearing, and 
Matt’s last chance was gone. A few years 
earlier in the life experience of the old squat- 
ter, the thieves would not have escaped so 
easily, for Matt was a dead shot before the 
rheumatism took hold of him. Now he hob- 
bled about a little on a pair of rude crutches I 
had made for him; but his eyes were rather 
weak, and his arm was unsteady. His rifle 
was no longer unerring, and the thieving sav- 
ages cowld plunder him with impunity. 

There was an Indian village about ten miles 
from the castle, and from the known character 
of its inhabitants, and the direction the ma- 
rauders had taken, we concluded they had 
come from there. I went into the house, 
and procured my rifle—a light affair, which 
old Matt had purchased on board a trading 
steamer for my use. 

***Tain’t no use, Phil. You needn't run 
arter ’em,” said the old- man, shaking his 
head. ‘You don’t expect to run fast enough 
to ketch Injuns on hossback — do you?” 

On second thought I concluded to take his 
view of the matter. 

**But we can’t afford to lose them hosses, 
Phil,” continued old Matt, as he hobbled toa 
seat. ‘‘And if we can, them Injuns shan’t 
hev ’em. I ain’t a-goin’ to hev old Firefly rid 
by them critters, and starved, and abused — I 
ain't a-goin’ to do it! Them hosses must be 
got back. You're gittin’ old enough to do 
sunthin’ with Injuns now, Phil, and you must 
git them hosses back agin.” 

‘I’m ready to do anything I can; but, if I 
can’t catch the Indians, what shall I do?” I 
replied. 
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‘*We can’t do a thing in the field without 
them hosses, Phil; and tain’t no use to try. 
We can’t plough the ground, and we can’t 
haul no wood. We must hev them hosses 
back agin, if I hev to hobble arter ’em my- 
self.”’ 

** What can I do?” I asked, willing to fight 
the Indians if necessary; and I was rather 
impatient over the amount of talk the old 
man bestowed upon the subject. 

“Tl tell you what to do, Phil. Hosses is 
skuss with them varmints. It’s been a hard 
winter for vagabonds as don’t lay up nothin’ 
for cold weather, and they lost half their 
hosses — starved ’em to death. Them critters 
they rid on wan’t nothin’ but frames, and you 
could hear their bones rattle when they trot- 
ted. They won’t go far on them hosses to-day, 
for it’s most night now.” 

‘*But if I’m going to do anything, it’s time 
to be doing it,” I suggested, impatiently. 

‘‘Keep cool, boy; ’tain’t time to go yet,” 
added the old man, lifting one leg painfully 
over the other with his hands. ‘ About dark, 
them Injuns will camp for the night, and that'll 
be the time to take ’em.” 

“Very well; then I will go down and bring 
up my fish. I’m hungry, Matt,” I added. 

** So am I.” 

‘‘ While they are cooking, we will talk the 
matter over.” 

‘Stop a minute, Phil,” said Matt, as I 
started for the river. ‘‘ There was a jug of 
fire-water in the barn. I left it there this 
arternoon. I used some on’t to wash Firefly’s 
leg where ’twas swelled up. Go into the barn, 
and see if it’s there now.” 

I knew what the old man was thinking 
about, and I went in search of the jug. I 
could not find it, and so reported to him. 

“T didn’t think o’ that jug before. The 
Injuns came into the castle, and asked for fire- 
water. I never gin ’em none, and shan’t begin 
now. They were lookin’ for hosses, and went 
to the barn. They took that jug of whiskey, 
but it’s jest like camphene. ’Tain’t fit to drink 
no more’n pizen.” 

‘They will get drunk on it,” I added. 

“They kin git drunk very quick on such 
stuff as that; and they won't go fur afore 
they do it, nuther.” 

‘‘ Then I can very easily get the horses.” 

“Tf you work it right, you kin, Phil; but if 
they are crazy drunk, you musn’t go to showin’ 
yourself to’em. Wait till they go to sleep, as 
they. will when they git drunk enough. Then 
take your hosses.and come home.” 

“*T will go down and get the fish, Matt.” 
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“Go, boy.” 

The old man rose with difficulty from his 
seat, and, with the rifle in his right hand, 
with which also he was obliged to handle a 
crutch, he hobbled into the castle. I hastened 
down to the river, excited by the prospect of 
an adventure that night with the Indians. I 
was a boy of only thirteen, and the idea was 
an immense one. I was to go out into the 
forest, and recapture the horses —an under- 
taking which might have taxed all the skill 
and courage of a person of mature age and 
experience. But I considered myself equal to 
the mission upon which I was to be sent. I 
had been brought up in a log cabin, and even 
as a child had made long hunting and trap- 
ping tramps with old Matt Rockwood. I had 
stood before angry Indians, as well as thieving 
and drunken ones. I had shot deer, bears, 
and wolves, as well as smaller game, with my 
rifle. 

Old Matt had always taught me that there 
was nothing in the world to be afraid of 
but one’s own self —a philosophy which was 
very pretty in theory, but not always capable 
of being reduced to practice. But I certainly 
“i or not afraid of an Indian, or of any number 


- ofthem. From my rough old guardian I had 


cquired a certain contempt for them; but I 
had never passed through an Indian war or 


an Indian massacre. I had heard of the sav- 
age Blackfeet, and other tribes, who were not 
to be contemned, but I had never seen any of 
them. 

I hastily completed the stringing of my fish, 
thinking all the time how I should conduct 
the expedition in which I was to engage. 
Indeed, I Gould think of nothing else; for, 
although I had often been away on similar 
excursions, Was always in company with 

ile on the present occasion I 

ge for myself. I forgot that I 

Wand only lived in the brilliant 

Sr recovering the horses, capturing 

the camp, and even wiping out the Indians 

themselves. I was bent on desperate deeds, 

and intended to convince old Matt that I was 
worthy of the confidence he reposed in me. 

“You have been lucky to-day, Phil Far- 
ringford,” said a voice near me, as I rose from 
the bottom of the boat to step on shore. 

It was Mr. Mellowtone, an old neighbor of 
ours, who had squatted on an island in the 
river. He was a good friend of mine, and I 
regarded him with the utmost love and re- 
spect. He had taught me to read and write, 
and furnished me books, which had been both 
a comfort and a blessing to me. 
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‘*T have done first rate to-day,” I replied. 
**Won’t you take some of these?” 

‘*Thank you, Phil Farringford. I will take 
two or three of them, if you have any to 
spare.” 

“Take as many as you can use, Mr. Mel- 
lowtone,” I continued, removing from the 
twig some of the handsomest of the fish. 

‘Enough, Phil Farringford. I am not a 
swine, to eat more than six pounds of trout 
in a day,” said he, with a smile. 

I strung them upon a willow twig, and 
handed them to him, as he stood in his barge 
—a very aristocratic craft, which he had 
brought with him from the regions of civili- 
zation. 

‘“*T must be in a hurry now, Mr. Mellow- 
tone. Won't you come up to the castle with 
me? The Indians stole both of our horses 
this afternoon, and I am going out after 
them.” 

‘“‘That’s unfortunate,” he replied, running 
his barge upon the bank. ‘I will walk up to 
the .castle with you, and you shall tell me 
about it.” 

Securing his boat to the stake, he followed 
me up the bank of the river, and on the way 
to the house I told him what had happened 
just as I returned from my fishing trip. We 
entered the log house, where old Matt had 
kindled a huge fire to cook our evening meal. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Rockwood,” said my 
friend, as politely as though he had been 
speaking to the President of the United 
States. 

‘““Your sarvant, Mr. Mellowtone,” replied 
Matt, who always labored to be as courteous 
as his visitor, though not always with the 
same success. 

*“You have been unfortunate, I learn from 
Phil Farringford.”’ 

‘*Yes; them pesky redskins is gittin’ trouble- 
some, and I’m afraid we shall_hev to wipe out 
some on ’em.” 

‘* We must not allow them to steal,” added 
Mr. Mellowtone, decidedly. 

“No; Phil is goin’ out arter ’em. They 
stole my jug of fire-water, and they'll be as 
drunk as owls afore long.” 

‘“‘If neither he nor you object, I will go out 
with him.” 

“T hain’t no kind o’ objection. I should be 
much obleeged to you if you help git back 
them hosses.” 

“*T shall be glad to have you go with me, 
Mr. Mellowtone,” I replied, as I put the pan 
of fish on the fire. 

We were all of the same mind, 
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CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS THE CAMP OF THE 
INDIANS: 


WAS certainly very glad to have Mr. Mel- 

lowtone go with me on the expedition after 
the Indians; but I did not exactly like to share 
the glory of the great deeds I expected to do 
even with him, though he was one of my best 
friends. However, I consoled myself with the 
reflection that his pleasant company would in 
part compensate me for the share of the glory 
he would appropriate. 

While the fish were on the fire;I set the 
table in the best style that the contents of our 
meagre China closet would permit, for our 
distinguished visitor seldom honored us by 
taking a meal at the castle, and I was anxious 
to make the best possible appearance. Meas- 
ured by the standard of civilized life, the re- 
sult was not a success; but for the backwoods, 
it was. Our table ware was mostly of tin, 
dented and marred at that; but we had one 
crockery plate, and Iudevoted that to the use 
of our honored guest. ~ 

If the table ware was not elegant, the fish 
were infinitely better than is ever set before 
the pampered sons of civilization. They had 
been swimming in their native element a couple 
of hours before, and were a species of trout, 
weighing from a pound and a half to two 
pounds apiece. _ Mr. Mellowtone declared 
that they were delicious; and he justified his 
praise by his trencher practice. For bread we 
had cold johnny cake, for we were out of flour, 
as no trading steamer had yet passed since 
the ice in the river broke up. We lived well 
at the castle, for besides the game and fish 
supplied by the woods and the rivers, we had 
bacon, pork, potatoes, and vegetables from 
the farm. 

** Now, Phil, you must be keerful,” said old 
Matt, as we were eating oursupper. ‘ Injuns 
is wicked, and Injuns is cunnin’.” 

**T will try to be careful,”I replied. ‘I sup- 
pose, if we follow Little Fish Creek, we shall 
find the Indians before morning.” 

**Yes, you will. Gothrough the forest, and 
cross the brook. Follow the path till you come 
to the creek, and you'll be all right. The var- 
mints hain’t got no feed for their hosses, and 
they won’t go fur to-night.” 

The old man gave us directions how to pro- 
ceéd until we finished the meal; and after I had 
put things in order about the house, I slung 
my rifle over my shoulder. Mr. Mellowtone 
had no weapon, and declared that he needed 
none. Just at dark we left the castle, and, 





crossing the field, entered the forest. There 
was a well-beaten path, so that we were in no 
danger of losing our way. We crossed the 
bridge over the brook which bounded the 
farm on the north-west; we continued our 
course through the forest till we reached Lit- 
tle Fish Creek, at the point where it flows 
into Big Fish Creek. All the names of 
streams and of localities in the vicinity had 
been given by Matt Rockwood. The brook 
we had crossed was called Kit’s Brook, be- 
cause, three miles from its junction with the 
Big Fish, lived on its banks one Kit Cruncher, 
an old hunter and trapper, who, until the ar- 
rival of Mr.: Mellowtone, five years before ji 
had been Matt’s only neighbor. 

We followe@xthe Little Fish for an hour 
without discovering any signs of the Indians 
or the horses. We were within a mile, across 


the country, of Kit Cruncher’s cabin, and*we , 


concluded that the thieves would not deem it 
prudent to halt near so formidable a person 
as the old hunter had proved himself to be. 

‘Are you sure we are on the right track, 
Phil Farringford?” asked.-my companion. 

‘* We are on the right road to the Indian 
village,’’ I replied. : 

“Is it certain that the thieves came 
there?” : / 

‘‘They must have come from there, for I 
don’t know of any other Indians within forty 
miles of the castle.” . 

‘“‘They may be wandering Dakotahs, who 
do not stay long in one place.” 

‘But there were only two of thém, and Da- 


says they took this path, andIs 
into the woods miyself.” 

““Doubtless we are right, ther 
go over to Kit Cruncher’s, ai 
has seen anything of the thie} 

Mr. Mellowtone. “a 

“<I am sure he has not seen tit 
he would have stopped them. And 
know him well enough tovkeep out of his way. 
He is hard on Indians when they don’t behave 
themselves.” 

“Very well, Phil Farringford. You are the 
leader of this expedition, and I will obey your 
orders.” 

“‘T hope you won’t, sir; at least, I don’t 
mean to give you any orders,” I replied, 
abashed at the humility of one whom I re- 
garded as the greatest and best man in the 
world. 

We walked in silence for another hour, for 
my companion always did more thinking than 
talking. I led the way, and kept both of my 


kotahs go in bigger crowds than thaé. ” 
aipthem 8 4 


% 
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eyes and both of my ears wide open, expect- 
ing every moment to come up6n the camp of 
the savages. While we were thus cautiously 
tramping through the forest, I heard the neigh- 
ing of a horse behind us. 

“Hark!” I whispered to Mr. meifitone 
‘¢ We have passed them.” 

“« How can that be?” 

‘¢ They struck off from the river, and went 
into the woods to sl That was old Fire- 
fly's voice, I knows. I dn’t wonder if he 
heard us.” 

“If he did, perhaps the Indians heard us 
also.” 

“Tf they have that jug of whiskey with 

m, they are too drunk to hear anything by 
is time.” 

‘* We must look for the place where they left 
the path.” 

‘It is rather dark to look for anything to- 
night,” I replied, as I led the way back. 

We proceeded with great care, though we 
made noise enough to apprise Firefly of the 
approach bf friends. He was a knowing old 
horse, and had faithfully served his master for 
ten years, but was still a very useful animal. 
I fancied that he despised Indians quite as 
much as old Matt himself, and that he was 
utterly disgusted with his present situation 
and future prospects. Doubtless he was very 
uneasy, and displeased at being away from 
his rude but comfortable stable. The grass 
had just begun to start a little in the wet soil, 
and as our stock of hay was getting low, I 
had picketed them with long ropes where they 
could feed. In this situation they had become 
an easy prey to the Indians. 

I hoped old Firefly would speak again, and 
I ventured upon a low whistle, to inform him 
of my presence, but he did not respond. The 
other horse was a good beast, and worked in- 
telligently by Firefly’s side at the plough and 
the wagon; but he was an ignoramus com- 
pared with his mate, and I expected nothing 
of him. 

‘* They can’t be far from here,” said I, as I 
halted and whistled again, a little louder than 
before. 

‘* We must examine the ground, and see if 
there are any horse tracks,” replied Mr. Mel- 
lowtone, as he lighted a match to enable us to 
see the path. 

**No tracks here,” I. added. 
the other way.” 

‘Then they turned in farther down.” . 

We resumed our walk, but in a few minutes 
we examined the ground again. 

‘*Here they are,” said my companion. 


** They all lead 
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‘‘ They turned in between this place and that 
Whistle again, Phil 


where we stopped last. 
Farringford.” 

‘¢ We are farther from them now than when 
I heard the voice of old Firefly,” I replied, 
after I had whistled in vain several times. 

‘“‘But we are on the track of the horses. 
There can be no doubt of that,” answered Mr. 
Mellowtone. ‘‘ We can follow their trail till 
we find where they left the path.” 

‘*T hope you have a good supply of matches.” 

‘¢T have about a dozen more.” 

We examined the path in several places, and 
at last found that the Indians had left it to fol- 
low.a small brook which flowed into the Little 
Fish, »I whistled at intervals, but received no 


} response from Firefly. The stream which was 


our guide did not lead us far from the creek. 

T smell smoke,” said Mr. Mellowtone, after 
we had proceeded a considerable distance. 
‘*We are not far from them.” 

‘*T don't see the light of any fire.” 

‘Probably it has burned down by this time, 
for the Indians must be asleep.” 

I whistled, and this time a very decided an- 
swer came back from Firefly. 

‘We are close by them,” said I; and invol- 
untarily we slackened our pace. 

“‘T am afraid the noise that horse makes 
will awaken the Indians.” 

‘‘They are beastly drunk, without a doubt, 
and no ordinary sounds will rouse them,” I 
replied. ‘If they had known what they were 
about, they would not have built a fire. They 
are not more than two miles from Kit Crunch- 
er’s cabin.” 

In silence, then, and very cautiously, we 
crept towards the bivouac of the Indians. In 
a few moments I saw the four horses, fastened 
to the trees; but between us and them lay the 
extended forms of the#two Indians. They re- 
posed on the ground, one on each side of the. 
smouldering embers of a fire they had kindled 
earlier in the evening. The faint light ena- 
bled me to see the whiskey jug, lying on the 
ground nearthem. The cork was out, and it 
was evidently empty. The thieves snored so 
that the earth seemed to shake under them, 
and I was satisfied that they were as drunk as 
human beings could be and live. 

We made a circuit around the sleeping In- 
dians, and reached the place where the horses 
were fastened. . Firefly neighed and danced 
in his delight at seeing me, and even his more 
stolid mate was disposed to make a demon- 
stration of joy; for both animals had been in 
the habit of spending their nights in a com- 
fortable stable. The horses of the Indians 
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were as they had ridden them, wearing their 
bridles, and the folded blankets, which served 
as saddles, strapped upon their backs. 

“*We needn’t spend much time thinking 
about it,’’ said I, after I had patted Firefly on 
the neck, to assure him I was still his friend. 
‘© We have nothing but halters on their necks, 
though we have only to mount them, and they 
will go home without any guiding.” 

‘¢ The Indian horses have saddles and bridles 
on,” answered Mr. Mellowtone. ‘I think we 
had better do as the redskins did — ride their 
horses, and lead the others.” 

‘*Shall we take their horses?” 
rather startled by the proposition. 

**Certainly; we must teach them a lesson 
which they will remember. We are in the 
world as instructors of those who are less 
wise than we, and it is our duty to impart 
wisdom to those who need it.” 

‘They will come down after them, when 
they are sober.” 

**They will do that if you take only your 
own animals. They will fight just as hard to 
recoyer the property they stole as to obtain 
what is justly their own.” 

Without stopping to debate the matter any 
further, we mounted the Indians’ horses. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I asked, 
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EZZ ARNOLD'S DREAM. 
BY WILLY WISP. 


ZZ ARNOLD was the exception which 

proved the rule. Boys in general like 
to cipher; Ezz didn’t. At the same time, if 
he ever got hold of any curious fact concern- 
ing numbers, he was sure to treasure it up; 
with which brief preface I begin my story 
proper. 

One Wednesday noon Ezz came home from 
school with his Arithmetic and slate under his 
arm. But all the forenoon Marm Holda had 
been shaking her feather-bed; and the beau- 
tiful flakes of moist snow had suggested at 
recess the following logical programme : — 

Wednesday afternoon. 

No school. 

Ergo, make a snow image on Ridge Hill. 

Of course, Ezz, having his lesson to learn 
over, was grievously disappointed. For a 
while he considered himself, like his sums, 
quite undone; but the spirit of play over- 
powering at last his sense of duty, he bolted 
his dinner, and hurried off to join his com- 
trades, who had already got above the knees 
in their delightful achitectural pastime. 
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In the evening he was too tired to study; so 
he went to bed early, without having even so 
much as looked at the inside of his Arithmetic. 
But no sopner had young Arnold entered the 
Land Nod, than conscience took him in 
tow, nviing for him a bit of entertainment 
at his Own expense. 

He dreamed he was in a large school-room, 
filled with busy, noisy scholars, who were 
working at their slategagith might and main. 


Perched & Ja Turc’on a stool, in the middle 
of the room, was a formidable-looking dwarf, 
who, from the quill stuck over his ear, Ezz at 
once understood to be the master. 

“Ugh! NowI have you!” growled the lat- 
ter, as he jumped down and caught hold g@f¥ 
‘** Come into the café, an 


Arnold's shoulder. 
get initiated.” 

Ezz was dragged into a neighboring room 
without ceremony. There he saw ten millers, 
with long white aprons and tall white hats, 
grinding coffee, each one at his own mill. 

‘‘What a strong aroma!” observed Ezz, 
almost choking. 

“Tis the place where we impress it upon 
the memory,” said the master, ‘‘ that ten mills 
make a scent. But here’s a cup of spicy Java. 
Drink, my boy.” t 

The cup was small, and Ezz drained its con- 
tents in a swallow. 

‘¢ Take another,” said the master, as he re- 
plenished the vessel. 

Ezz swallowed the second dram. Then the 
master decanted another, and another, until 
eight cups were despatched. But on drinking 
the last Ezz experienced a funny sensation 
stealing over him, and the fact soon became 
too apparent that he was being metamor- 
phosed into a cat-like animal, with a-long 
tail, and whitish body, covered with irregu- 
lar black spots. 

‘“*O dear, what is going to happen now?” 
cried Ezz, who could still talk, in spite of his 
transformation. 

‘Don’t you know, you blockhead?” thun- 
dered the master. ‘‘ Haven’t you drank eight 
drams of enchanted coffee, and don’t eight 
drams make an ounce, which animal you now 
are?” 

Then uttering a sarcastic caterwaul, and 
allowing the school to do the same after him, 
the master asked, — 

‘“‘What is the sign of federal money, my 
feline friend?” 

“U. S.,” replied Ezz, ‘‘ with the U over the 





S. Ihave been informed that the bottom of 
the U was sliced off by some colonial gar- 
| rison to show that the national treasury would 
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be leaky on account of slavery; if so, it ought 
to be restored again.” 

‘Bah! None of your puerile suggestions,” 
said the other. ‘‘ J’ master here, sir.” 

Ezz, meanwhile, having grown not a little 
discontented in the school-room, had been de- 
vising a plan of escape. There was a patent 
ventilator open above a desk in a corner. 
Watching his opportunity, as the master 
turned his head he darted with lightning 
speed up an aisle, sprang upon the desk, and 
was about to leap out of the hole, when he 
suddenly found himself transformed into a 
boy again, unable to move, and the master’s 
rough hand griping him by the shoulder. 

‘‘ Ah, you treacherous miscreant! ” said he. 
“You've devised a plan of escape, I see. 
Well, now we will invert the deviser.” Say- 
ing which the master stood Ezz upon his head, 
holding fast to his’ boots to keep him in the 
desired attitude. 

*O, O, O!” groaned poor Ezz. 

‘What's the matter?’’ asked his tormentor, 
in accents of mock tenderness; at which the 
scholars burst into a shout of laughter. 

“Nothing much; only I was a little hun- 
gry,” said Ezz, trying to conceal his mortifi- 
cation. 

The master, now restoring Ezz to his feet, 
called out, — 

‘¢ Patrick, bring Bub a turnover!” 

‘* Please, hasn’t he had turnover enough?” 
said Patrick; ‘‘and shan’tI be afther bringing 
him the sponge cake?” 

The master nodding assent, the cake was 
brought, and Patrick breaking it in several 
pieces, Ezz grabbed the biggest. 

‘“°Tis a very improper fraction,” said the 
assistant, who was standing near. All the 
girls were then allowed to point their fingers 
at Ezz, and hiss their prettiest. Poor fellow, 
he wished an earthquake would come and 
gulp him down. 

At this moment the cry of ** O yez! O yez!” 
resounded through the room, and a boy came 
along mounted on a huge hog. 

‘Follow the night-mare,” said the master. 

The queer equestrian led them into a small 
room, where a réd-haired man was occupied 
in paying out money to an old Jew. Every 
time he counted a hundred dollars he made 
a wry face. 

‘This red-haired man,” explained the mas- 
ter, ‘is everlastingly predicting the rise of 
gold, and always buying and selling to his 
own disadvantage. This is our prophet and 
loss department.” 

‘* Boy,” said the red-haired man, ‘ what 
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will you take to carry the trunks of eighty 
elephants, at twenty-five cents per trunk?” 

‘*One yellow eagle,” said Ezz. 

At this the broker flared up like Don 
Quixote in a fit of honor, and catching Ezz 
by the button-hole, whisked him into a safe 
and shut the doors. There the prisoner 
thought he remained, stifled and starving, 
for several days, when the door was opened. 

‘* What will you carry those trunks for to- 
day?” asked the broker. 

‘For fifteen dollars,” replied Ezz, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

The door was instantly slammed fast again ; 
but, after a long time, it opened as before. 

‘* What is the porter’s price this morning? ” 
asked the same voice. 

**Ten dollars, half cash, the rest as mort- 
gage on the ivory,” said Ezz. 

The door was again shut. But Ezz now 
banged upon it with such force that it finally 
gave way. 

‘* What are you keeping me shut up here so 
long for?” he asked. ‘‘I’ve grown as thin as 
a wafer.” 

‘* Reducing you to your lowest terms,” said 
the broker, with a ‘‘ha! ha!” ‘You may 
get out now.” 

Ezz crawled out of his prison and returned 
to the school-room. All was going on the 
same as before. Buzz, buzz, buzz! Clatter, 
clatter, clatter! 

‘*O, dear!’’ pleaded he to the master, 
‘*won’t you please let me go home now? 
What will mother think has become of me?” 
And he fell to crying. The assistant, hearing 
him lament, came to the rescue. 

‘*T think we had better graduate the youth,” 
said she. ‘‘The school is already pretty full, 
you know.” 

‘*He shall go,’’ ruled the master, pursing 
his lips like a sage professor, ‘‘on condition 
that he solve the four last problems of the 
curriculum.” 

‘*T will try, sir,” said Ezz, his face bright- 
ening. 

‘‘ First, then,” said the other, ‘‘ divide a 
number and make it larger for it.” 

‘* Ten divided by one fifth is fifty,” said Ezz. 

“Right. Now take one half of eleven from 
eleven and leave six.” 

Ezz went to the blackboard and chalked a 
Roman XI on it; and then erased the under 
half, leaving VI. 

“Right,” said the master. ‘If three cats 
catch three rats in three minutes, how many 
cats would it take to catch one hundred rats 
in one hundred minutes?” 
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** Three,” replied Ezz. 

“Right again. Now reduce three yards 
and two feet to inches.” 

Ezz tried and tried, but could not get the 
answer. 

** Show the lad how it is done,” said the 
assistant. 

Accordingly Ezz was conducted up stairs to 
the belfry. But while ascending, he grew big- 
ger and bigger, so that when the belfry was 
reached he was no less in stature than a giant. 

‘*Step out upon the roof, you Brobdigna- 
gian dunce,” said the master, in a savage 
voice. 

Fearing to disobey, Ezz climbed down upon 
the roof. But alas! the tiles had been greased. 
He slipped, he fell! while he felt himself 
gradually diminishing in size until the ground 
was touched. 

‘That is reduction descending!” shouted 
the master from the belfry. 

Ezz looked around him, wondering how, 
after such a fall, he could be standing un- 
harmed on mother earth. But it was real- 
ly so. 

Night drew on; and, wearied with his 
strange adventures, Ezz lay down to rest. 
Now the troublesome problem occurred to 
him, seeming to demand a solution. He 


tossed himself about, in his perplexity. He 
grew cold. Still he tried to find the answer to 
the sum, beating the ground in his earnest- 
ness, and shivering like a dog under a switch. 


**Let me see,” he said at length. ‘‘NowI 
guess I have it. If one yard is equal to thirty- 
six inches, three yards will be equal to three 
times thirty-six inches, which is one hundred 
and eight inches. Halloa! Answer, one hun- 
dred and eight inches.” 

** You have left out your two feet, boy,” said 
the master, in the belfry. 

**You have left out your two feet, boy,” re- 
peated the scholars from the windows; and 
peals of juvenile laughter shook the welkin 
with their ringing. 

The school-bell sounded, and Ezz awoke. 
It was the town fire-bell that he had heard. 
The full moon, shining into his chamber from 
its wintry zenith, told the hour of midnight. 
But it was no wonder the dreamer had dreamed 
of shivering, for he now beheld himself turned 
half way around in his bed, the clothes having 
slid nearly off, and exposing to view his two 
stockingless feet at the side. 

“They were right,” said Ezz. ‘‘My two 
feet were left out, truly; but there is comfort 
in comparisons, and I am not in quite so bad 
a plight as the little darky in bed with noth- 
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ing over him. In future, however, I think I'll 
try to finish my ciphering before bedtime. It 
don’t pay to kick off the coverlets in winter, in 
hunting for a hundred and thirty-two inches, 
when they can be found by daylight with a 
few strokes of the pencil. I'll bet I'll mind 
my figures in future.” 

Our hero was as good as his word, and at 
last accounts had made wonderful progress: 
having travelled through Exchange, and re- 
ceived Morton and Blanchard's bill at Paris, 
he was about to depart by steam for Square 
Root véa Duodecimals and Involution. 


SUNSET ON THE OOAST. 


WELLERS by the sea will recognize the 

truthfulness of the full-page picture in 
this number. The storm has ceased, the 
winds and the waves have wrecked the noble 
ship, and it rests upon the rock-bound shore 
a shattered hulk. The sea is still rolling in 
upon the beach, but its fury is spent, and the 
broken clouds and the ruddy gleams of the 
setting sun promise a calm to-morrow. But 
upon the hopeful, joyous hearts that were in 
that fatal ship no morrow’s sun will shine; 
the sullen roar of the waters is their ocean 
requiem, and 

“‘ The Death-angel flaps his broad wing o’er the wave.” 


The scene suggests the lines in Longfellow’s 
‘* Wreck of the Hesperus :” — 


“ Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the northeast ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


** Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and pranced like a frightened steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“ And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Toward the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


“* And ever the fitful gusts between, 
A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


“‘ The breakers were right beneath her bows ; 
She drifted a dreary wreck ; 
And a whooping billow swept the crew, 
Like icicles, from her deck.” 


** Sunset on the Coast” is a companion- 
picture to the ‘‘ Launching of the Life-Boat,” 
in the last number of the Magazine. It is 
engraved from the beautiful chromo of L. 
Prang & Co., of Boston, and is a fine repro- 
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duction of that picture, only lacking the effect 
of color. The original painting by M. F. H. 
De Haas has received high praise, and the 
chromo has never been vcqualled by anything 
in that line of art. De Haas himself — and 
naturally he would be very critical in regard 
to any attempted copy of his painting — writes 
to Mr. Prang that, after a careful examina- 
tion of a great many foreign and American 
chromos, imitations of both water and oil 
paintings, he has found none superior to 
those made by Mr. Prang; and that in the 
imitation of oil colors, without any retouch- 
ing by the artist, he has never seen any as 
good. This is high commendation from the 
best authority, but it is true. Mr. Prang’s 
rapid development of the art of chromo- 
lithography in this country is bringing forth 
its excellent results, and a taste for the beau- 
tiful has been aroused, and stimulated, and 
gratified, which will affect for good our whole 
society. We are glad to bear this voluntary 
testimony to the real merit of these chromos; 
and in doing so, we believe that we are con- 
ferring a benefit upon our readers by inform- 
ing them how they can gratify their love of 
the beautiful with meritorious pictures such 
as will be truly satisfactory to critical eyes, 
and ornamental to parlor, dining-room, or 
library. 


THE HYAOINTH. 
A FABLE FOR 8PRING. 
BY ANNIE MOORE. 


NCE upon a time there was a Hyacinth 

Bulb, all alone under the ground, wait- 

ing till it was time to send up her little leaves 
and buds. . 

The winter had been long and cold, and the 
frost had tried hard to nip her tender buds; 
but she had sheltered them carefully, and by 
and by the soft snow came and covered the 
ground and shut out the cold wind. But she 
was beginning to wish the spring would come. 

‘‘How is it up above?” asked she of an 
Earth-worm, who was passing. 

‘‘Warm and damp,” said the Earth-worm. 

‘‘Can my buds go up?” asked the bulb. 

““T have been up, and am going again,” 
replied the Earth-worm. 

Then the warm Rain came. 

“Be ready,” said the Rain. 
is your day.” 

So the Bulb took a firm hold with her roots, 
and put all her leaves and buds in order; and 
the next day they began to go up. 


*¢ To-morrow 
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‘* Make haste,” said a Sunbeam. ‘It is 
time you were out.” 

‘© Good by, my darlings,” said the Bulb. 
‘¢Spread out your leaves to the sun and the 
soft breeze, and don’t be frightened even if 
the cold wind blows, for it will not hurt you.” 

Then they went up above the ground. 

How beautiful it was, after the long, dark 
winter! The sun shone warm on them, and 
the soft wind moved them gently. They were 
standing, with their relatives, in a circle round 
a gorgeous yellow Tulip. 

‘* Bow to your queen,” whispered the South 
Wind; and they all bowed low, and the Tulip 
nodded her head in return. 

‘<Q, sister,” said one little bud to another, 
‘here we are in pink, and all the rest are in 
blue! Whata pity! I have a great mind to 
go back.” 

‘““O, no!” said her sister. ‘* Don’t think of 
such a thing. No one looks better than you.” 

A little girl came out into the garden with 
her mother. 

‘Dear mother,” said she, ‘‘the hyacinths 
are out—the lovely, blue hyacinths!” 

** And here is a beautiful pink one,” said her 
mother; ‘“ prettier than all the rest.” 

‘May I pick it, mother?” asked the little 
girl. 

‘* Save it, dear, for papa,” said her mother. 
‘* He likes the pink ones best of all.” 

‘*Did you see my buds when you went up?” 
said the Bulb to the Earth-worm. 

“Yes; I saw them,” said the Earth-worm. 

‘*How did they look? Fresh and pink?” 
asked she. 

‘* Pretty fair; pretty fair,” said he. 

‘*Does any one love them, and take care of 
them?” asked the Bulb. 

‘“* They are saved for the papa, for he likes 
the pink ones best of all,” answered the Earth- 
worm. 

Then the Bulb was glad. She could not see 
the little buds herself; but they were loved 
and cared for, and she was content to stay in 
the ground alone. 


——_—_—_>————_ 


PonTINE MarsueEs. — This is a name given 
to a marshy plain inthe Papal States, about 
twenty-four miles long by ten broad, infected 
with miasmata, which for ages have given rise 
to malarial fevers. Many attempts have been 
made to drain these marshes. The tract is 
supposed to have been at one time a gulf of 
the sea; and within the historical period, it 
was a fertile neighborhood, containing towns 
and a considerable population. Ww. 
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SPRING WEATHER. 


BY A SUFFERER. 


ARK and dismal, direful, doleful, 
Drizzly, dirty, dingy weather; 
Mud and water every hole full, 
Earth and sky all mixed together. 


Hailing, raining, sprinkling, snowing, 
Sunshine, clouds, and driving squalls; 

Winds from all directions blowing, 
Nothing in the sky but falls. 


Clear blue sky and wrathful clouds 
Follow in each other’s wake; 

Wintry storm the heaven enshrouds, 
Furious tempests round us break. 


Warm and genial is the day; 
Icy cold the weather seems; 
Shines the sun with cheering ray, 
Then with chilling glances gleams. 


Mud above, and mud below; 
Glittering ice glazes our tracks; 
Puddles knee-deep as we go, 
Now erect, now on our backs. 


Slippery, sloshy, sloppy weather, 
Fogs and freezes, awful thaws; 
And poor mortals question whether 

Ever there will be a pause. 


Mixture of all kinds of going, 
Sleighing, wheeling, or on foot; 

No such thing as ever knowing 
Whether to go out ’twill boot. 


Overshoes are of no use; 

By feet we measure depth of ground; 
And over shoes in mud, we lose 

The foot of dryness we had found. 


We walk, and hop, and stop, and leap, 
And try to spring o’er puddles all; 
The ground our balance will not keep, 

And in the spring we find a fall. 


Thus each human being suffers 
Every spring that Time doth bring; 
Till at last a change he proffers, 
By summarily ending spring. 


—— Po.iTeness should be ranked as the 
first of social virtues. Liberty is a good 
thing; but if some of it be not used for cour- 
tesy, we think it should be withheld altogether. 


-—— An ounce of mirth, with some degree 
of grace, will serve God far better than a 
pound of sadness. 





BLOOD. 


WY do we eat? No doubt the boys and 
girls who read this question have an 
answer all ready for it. ‘It is,” I hear them 
say, ‘‘ to please our sense of taste, and keep us 
from being hungry.” Very well. But is there 
no higher reason for eating food than this? 
Perhaps the answer to this question is not so 
ready as the last. Then let us explain. 

The Creator has so formed us that our 
blood is our life. If our flesh is cut, so that 
all the blood runs out of our bodies, we die 
at once. It is our blood, too, which makes 
us grow in size and strength. Our flesh, our 
bones, our hair, and our finger-nails are all 
made out of blood. If, then, there is such a 
great demand for blood from all parts of our 
bodies, there ought to be somewhere a good 
supply in store to meet this demand. Our 
Creator has wisely provided for this great 
want. 

As soon as our food is swallowed and reach- 
es the stomach, a wonderful work, called di- 
gestion, begins. Meat, bread, fruit, in fact all 
we eat, is in a short time changed into a pulpy 
mass, which soon passes from the stomach 
into a long tube, — five or six times as long as 
our height, — which is coiled up in our bodies. 
Here the food is again changed into a sub- 
stance in appearance much like milk. As 
this moves along in the tube, myriads of tiny 
pores, opening along its sides, like so many 
hungry mouths, suck from it all the particles 
which will make flesh and bones, skin and 
hair, tears, &c., and let the rest pass along to 
be sent’ out of the body. Through tens of 
thousands of hair-like tubes this nourishing 
milk is collected at last into one larger tube, 
which pours its gathered treasures into a large 
vein near the heart, where it mingles with the 
blood, and, by another mysterious change, be- 
comes blood itself. 

Thus, by the process of digestion, the food 
we eat, four or five hours after it is swallowed, 
is found sweetly coursing its way in a crimson 
flood through the veins and arteries of the 
body. So the grand use of eating food is to 
make the blood, which promotes our growth 
and strengthens our bodies to endure the toils 
and enjoy the pleasures of life. And it is a 
cause for gratitude, and shows the goodness 
of the Creator, that this process of eating, in- 
dispensable to life, is, when we are in health, 
a pleasing task. Zz. 


—— NEVER spend your money before you 
have it. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


OHARADE. — LEGATEE. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 











CHARACTERS. — HARRISON QuINnN, Doctors 
STEELE and F.LintT, Mrs. FIxFax, JANE 
INGLE, Mrs. JupGE PATTEN, NANCcy, 4 
Boy. 

LEG. 


Scene I. — Mrs. FrixFrax and JANE INGLE 
seated in a comfortably-furnished Parlor. 


Fane Ingle. My dear Mrs. Fixfax, try. to 
compose yourself. 

Mrs. Fixfax. O, but I can’t, Jane. I loved 
him like my own son! Many’s the night I’ve 
gone round the house mixing a poultice in a 
teacup when he had the toothache, and tucked 
him in like a baby. O, dear! O, dear! 

Fane. Well, it ought to be a consolation 
that you’ve done your duty by the poor youth. 

Mrs. F- (Shaking her head.) No, no, no! 
No consolation at all! And I never did my 
duty, neither. That very morning, what 
should come into my head but peas; and 
what should I do but put ’em in the coffee — 
the last coffee that ever he drunk in this 
house. 

Fane. (Aside.) A sudden attack of con- 
science! — (Zo Mrs. Fixrax.) Never mind; 
it’s all the same now. ~ 

Mrs. F. (Shaking her head again.) “And 
Harrison Quinn,” said I, as innocent as a 
new-born dove, ‘‘what’s the matter of your 
coffee?” says I. ‘‘ You've left it colding in 
your cup.” And he never made any answer 
to it. ‘* But,” says he, ‘I must be going; ” 
and off he started for the office. O, O! 

Fane. What day have you appointed for 
the funeral, Mrs. Fixfax? 

Mrs. F. Funeral! What funeral? 

Fane. Why, Mr. Quinn’s, of course. 

Mrs. F. Well, of all things! (Raising both 
hands.) Who ever heard of ’pinting folks’ 
funerals before they were dead? 

Fane. You don’t mean to say Mr. Quinn 
is alive, Mrs. Fixfax? 

Mrs. F. As alive as you be! 

Fane. And likely to live? 

Mrs. F. Yes, fur’s Jknow! I should hope 
so! We’re all more or Jess human, and liable 
to be cut off. (Throws apron over her head.) 
O, there’s where it comes home! Cut off! 
Cut off! 

Fane. (Aside.) Is the woman insane? — 
(To Mrs. Fixrax.) What is cut off, Mrs. 
Fixfax? 
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Mrs. F. It's his limb. Not now, but it’s 
going to be. The doctors are coming to this 
house to-day, to extricate it. 

Fane. His arm, do you mean? 

Mrs. F. No. If I’d meant his arm, I should 
have said so. It’s his ‘md, between the ankle 
and the knee. His father and mother have 
come, and they give their consent. Think of 
that! , 
Fane. The operation is necessary, no doubt, 
Mrs. Fixfax. I am glad it is no worse. I 
heard the young man was killed outright. 

Mrs. F. Well, Jane Ingle, ain’t it bad enough 
for one poor boy? An awful coincidence! 

Fane. Coincidence? 

Mrs. F. You didn’t hear the story, then? 

Fane. I heard he saved a child's life by 
snatching it from under a horse’s feet. 

Mrs. F. So he did! Judge Patten’s little 
foolish, half-witted Johnny. He hadn’t any 
business under the horse’s feet, in the first 
place, Johnny hadn’t. And then, of course, 
the wheels went over Harrison. Just as the 
Scriptur’ says, ‘‘One shall be taken, and the 
other left.” But wasn’t it an awful coinci- 
dence? 

Fane. Poor Mr. Quinn! He is a brave young 
man. How grateful the judge must feel! 

Mrs. F. Grateful! Well, some folks have 
a queer way of showing gratitude. He hain’t 
been near this house. I believe to my soul 
there’s nobody has any feeling but me! 

Fane. (Aside.) Alas for the world, then! 
—(Zo Mrs. Frxrax.) Hark! there’s some 
one coming up stairs. 

Mrs. F. O, it’s the doctors, the doctors! 
They'd just as lief make him a cripple as not. 
Hand me the camfire. I know I shall scream! 

Fane. Here, lean against me. 


Enter Doctors. 


‘Mrs. F. (Flying about the room.) You 
cruel, hard-hearted creatures! You don’t so 
much as blink. I’m the only one that has 
any feeling for that poor boy. 

Dr. Steele. Indeed! His father and mother 
show a little interest. — (As¢de to JANE.) Get 
the woman out of the way, if you can. (A 
bell ts heard.) 

Dr. Flint. They are ready for us in the 
next room, Dr. Steele. 

Mrs. F. (Wildly.) I must go with you. 

Dr. Steele. On no account, my dear lady; 
it would prove too much for your nerves. 

Fane. Don’t think of it, Mrs. Fixfax. 

Mrs. F. But what will the boy say if I 
don’t so much as carry him some pep’mint? 
I don’t want him to think I haven’t any 
feeling! 
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Dr. Steele. Go mix some peppermint, then. 
— (Aside toJANE.) Keep her away till we have 
a chance to get into the patient’s room and 
lock the door. [2xeunt both Doctors. 

Fane. Have the water boiling, Mrs. Fixfax. 
I will go down with you. [Curtain falls. 


GAY. 


Scene II. — Harrison Quinn discovered 
lying on sofa, covered with shawls. 


Enter Dr. STEELE. 

Dr. Steele. Well, well! how are you get- 
ting on, my fine fellow? 

Harrison. Marvellously, doctor; never felt 
better in my life. 

Dr. Steele. What are you making there? 

Harrison. A kite for my little brother. 
( Whistles.) Excuse me, doctor; but I whistle 
and sing half my time. 

Dr. Steele. Upon my word, I believe you’d 
be merry in a penitentiary. 

Harrison. So I might, doctor, if I could 
see anything to laugh at. 

Dr. Steele. O, you’d spy out something! 
You even enjoy the absurd Mrs. Fixfax. How 
do you contrive it? You don’t ‘‘*keep your 
spirits up by pouring spirits down?” 

Harrison. No, doctor; that’s the last way! 
I’ve seen boys that tried it; and mighty poor 
work they made of it. (Szzgs.) 


‘*A glass, a glass! but not of sherry; 
Cold water makes us happy, very.” 


Dr. Steele. That’s right, my brave youth; 
you’re a philosopher. 
Harrison. Not so bad as that, doctor; but 


what’s the use to fret? 
says, — 
** Life's a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


Dr. Steele. H’m! he carries the joke a little 
too far. 

Harrison. 
twine, sir? 

Dr. Steele. (Passing it.) When you get 
your cork leg, my young friend, you won’t 
have to ask for such favors. 

Harrison. No; I shall run of errands like 
a sprightly Mercury, with wings on my shoes. 

Dr. Steele. And a heart as light as a cork. 


Enter Mrs. Fixrax, with a plate of dry toast 
and cup of coffee. 

Mrs. F. How d’ye do, doctor? Here, Har- 
rison, I've brought you something reviving. 
—(Aside.) No peas in the coffee this time. 

Harrison. Thank you, Mrs. Fixfax. 

Mrs. F. Doctor, don’t you think I’ve nursed 


As the poet Gay 


Shall I trouble you for that 
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this boy well? (Pats kis hair, to his manifest 
annoyance.) 

Dr. Steele. He is doing famously, Mrs. Fix- 
fax. — (Aside.) In spite of you, though. 

Mrs. F. Some one down stairs, Harrison, 
that wants to-see you; somebody that ought 
to have come longago. (HARRISON, who had 
begun to sip his coffee, drops the spoon.) | 
thought I wouldn’t tell you, though, till you 
had got fairly to eating. 

Harrison. Who is it, Mrs. Fixfax? 

Mrs. F. (Setting back the chairs.) Hush, 
hush! don’t get excited! Nobody you need 
be afraid of! Why, how your hand trembles! 

Dr. Steele. Speak out, Mrs. Fixfax; who 
is it? 

Mrs. F. (Setting her cap-strings at the 
glass.) Don’t get flustrated, dear. I sup- 
pose anything that calls up the awful coinci- 
dence when you broke your limb — 

Harrison. (Nervously.) Mrs. Fixfax, I in- 
sist upon your telling me who has galled to 
see me. 

Mrs. F. It’s somebody that ought to have 
come before. I'll call her right up and intro- 
duce her, and then you'll know. Can’t you 
drink your coffee? Why, what's the matter? 
Well, I'll take it down with me. [ Exit. 

[Curtain falls. 


TEA 


Scene HI.— Same Room. Dr. STEELE seated 
beside patient. 


Enter Mrs. FixFax and well-dressed lady in 
street costume. 

Mrs. F. Mrs. Judge Patten, gentlemen. 
This is Dr. Steele, ma’am, one of the very 
first. And here is Mr. Quinn. I call him my 
boy. Harrison, don’t you want another pil- 
low under your head? 

Mrs. Patten. (Bows to Dr. STEELE, — who 
rises, bows, and retires, — goes up to patient, 
greets him with emotion.) My dear, dear Mr. 
Quinn! How shall I speak my gratitude? 
You saved the life of my little son at the risk 
of your own. 

Mrs. F. So he did, ma'am; so he did. But 
he’d have done the same if it had been a little 
blacky-mudge right out of the street. Now 
wouldn’t you, Harrison? 

Mrs. P. You don’t know, Mr. Quinn, how 
I’ve longed to see you, and — 

Mrs. F. Well, I am free to confess, Mrs. 
Judge Patten, now you’ve put the words in 
my mouth, I 4ave wondered what kept you 
so cool. 

Mrs. P. (To patient, without noticing MRS. 
Fixrax.) I owe you an apology, my dear 
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Mr. Quinn. I was away at the time of the 
accident. That very night my husband was 
seized with a dreadful illness, and I was sum- 
moned home to his bedside, where I have 
remained night and day ever since. I have 
sent a messenger every day to learn how you 
were. 

Mrs. F. What! that pretty-spoken girl in 
the blue bonnet? She’s been bringing jelly 
and wine, ‘‘ with Mrs. Patten’s compliments, 
and how was the sick young man?” If she’d 
said Mrs. fudge Patten, I should have known 
who she meant. — (Aside.) O, dear! Sam 
and the children, how they did like that wine 
and jelly! 

Mrs. P. And, Mr. Quinn — 

Mrs. F. Harrison, you may wonder why 
you never got any of the goodies Mrs. Judge 
Patten sent; but the fact is — ahem —I knew 
they wouldn't agree with you. 

Mrs. P. Allow me, my dear Mr. Quinn — 

Mrs. F. 1 declare, Mrs. Judge Patten, I for- 
got to ask you to take off your things. You 
must, and stop to tea. 

Mrs. P. Thank you, madam; ’twould be 
impossible. 

Mrs. F. O, but I can’t take No for an 
answer. I'll go right down and see what 
Nancy’s been baking. — (Aside) I'll have it 
to say Mrs. Judge Patten has taken supper in 
my house. 

Mrs. P. My dear Mr. Quinn. 
hand.) 

Mrs. F. On the whole, I'll ring for Nancy. 
(Opens door, rings bell violently.) 

Mrs. P. This obligation, Mr. Quinn, — 

Mrs. F. Don’t speak of it, Mrs. Judge Pat- 
ten; anything he can do for your folks — 


(Takes his 


Enter NANcY. 

The best China teacups, Nancy. (Jn loud 
whisper.) Draw some green tea. I can’t 
leave to go down, but bring up our best 
Japan tray, and some frosted cake and dam- 
son cheese. [Exit Nancy. 

(Meanwhile Mrs. PATTEN is conversing in 

low tones with patient.) 

Mrs. F. (Insinuatingly.) Now you've broke 

the ice, Mrs. Judge Patten, I do hope — 


Enter Boy tn hot hasée. 


Boy. Judge Patten is worse! 
Mrs. P. (Rising in great excitement.) How? 


When? Speak quick! (Rushes for the door, 
but is intercepted by Mrs. FixFax and NANCY 
entering with tea-tray.) 

Mrs. F. Do take a cup of tea, Mrs. Judge 
Patten, it’s so reviving. 


Mrs. P. Let me out, implore! [Zxéé. 
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Mrs. F. All that trouble for nothing. 
(Tastes tea.) But bless me, Nancy, this~is 
bohea! What an escape! 


LEGATEE. 


Scene IV. — HARRISON in easy chair. Dr. 
STEELE standing near; Mrs. Frxrax at ta- 
ble sewing. 


Mrs. F. Harrison, let’s see you get up and 
walk across the floor. 

Harrison. (Obeys, limping a very little.) 
There! 

Mrs. F. Well done! You do credit to my 
nursing. (Goes to other side of stage for spool 
of thread.) 

Dr. Steele. (To Harrison.) Her nursing! 
If she would take herself out of the way long 
enough for me to speak with you! 

Harrison. She can’t and won't. Speak out, 
doctor, if there’s anything to say. 

Mrs. F. (Returning.) Want a pillow to 
your back, Harrison? (He shakes his head.) 

Dr. Steele. Harrison, you know Judge Pat- 
ten died three months ago? 

Mrs. F. Of course, everybody knows that. 

Dr. Steele. But you may not know he left 
a will? 

Mrs. F. Glad to hear it. 
it to? 

Dr. Steele. He was worth a half million; 
and after other bequests, which do not con- 
cern us, he left fifty thousand to— Guess 
who, Mr. Quinn? 

Harrison. (Innocently.) I cannot imagine. 

Dr. Steele. To you. 

Harrison. Tome! 

Mrs. F. Harrison Quinn, I shall scream! 
Why, it’s like coming into my own family. 
(Claps her hands.) I always knew you'd 
prove a blessing to me, Harrison! 

Dr. Steele. You are independent for life, 
my young friend. Allow me to congratulate 
you. 

Harrison. (Bewildered.) It-seems like a 
dream, doctor. 

Mrs. F. So it does. 
either of us sense it yet! 
Harrison. Independent for life! Hurrah! 

Dr. Steele. (With feeling.) Yes, and I 
don’t know who deserves a fortune any more 
than you do, my fine fellow! 

Mrs. F. Exactly so, doctor. He does de- 
serve it. (Stroking his hair.) And he’s the 
last one to hoard it all up for himself. He's 
a jewel of a boy! Harrison, you know you 
are as dear to me as my own flesh and 
blood. [Znd. 


Who'd he leave 


Why, doctor, we can’t 
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172. (Nothing on earth) (can in deuce) 
(meat) (two) (goat) (tooth) (hats) (pot) — 
Nothing on earth can induce me to go to 
that spot. 173. C—one. 174. D—one. 
175. L—one. 176. XC—C=X (10). 177. 
XIX — XI =X (10). 178 CXC—CC=X 
(10). 179. Jibe, jib. 180. Stow, tow. 181. 
Turn, urn. 182. Arms, arm. 183. Find, fin; 
fin, in. 184. Board, boar; oar. 185. (Cat) 
(A) (50=L on eye) (A) —Catalonia. 186. 
(Thief) (wrench) (colon) E’s — The French 
Colonies. 187. Ree, Dee. 188. Ural, Aral. 
189. Don, Bon. 190. May, Tay. 191. Wara, 
Para. 192. Clara Demorest. 193. 1. Danube. 
2. Laguayra. 3. Wilna. 4. Rhine — Dexa- 
WARE. 194. Letter O. 





Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


196. My first is in skiff, but not in sloop; 

My second is in bow, but not in stoop; 

My third 1s in tripe, but not in veal: 

My fourth is in deck, but not in keel; 

My fifth is in shank, but not in shin; 

My sixth is in porter, but not in gin; 

My seventh is in yard, but not in pen; 

My eighth is in turkey, but not in hen. 

My whole is one of the largest rivers be- 
longing to the United States. Dir1Go. 





DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals of the square formed by the 
words having for their signification the fol- 
lowing definitions, make two distinct bodies 
of water: — 

I97. 1. A nerve. 2. Acolor. 3. A fluid. 
4- Acity of Asia. 5. A Mohammedan book. 

Cute & Specs. 


198. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


199. Transpose an animal, and get a layer. 
200. Transpose a boy’s name, and get a river; 
again, and get a bird. 201. Transpose a tree 
and its fruit, and get an artist. 202. Trans- 
pose a bird, and get a part of the body. 

HECTOR. 


203. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


LoGoGrRIPH. 


204. Complete, I am a precious gem; be- 
head me, and I am a British nobleman; cur- 
tail, and I am part of the head; replace my 
head, and I am a fruit; curtail, and I ama 
vegetable; transpose, and I am a kind of 


monkey. BosTET. 


205. MusIcaL PuZZzLe. 


CuTE. 


CHARADE. 


206. A man built a fire on the second, killed 
and roasted the whole, and ate the first. 
WHIRLWIND. 


Wicck-— 2. Mt -. 2) a> 1 


zs: 
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T seems hardly a week since we despatched 

our last letter-bag; but the wheels of time 
do roll rapidly, and the weeks go buzzing 
round faster and faster, and we grow older 
too, we suppose, but we should not know it 
by our feelings. There is such a thing as 
growing old in years, but keeping young in 
heart. ‘‘We live in deeds, not in years;” 
and perhaps our friends will recall another 
quotation — ‘‘ That life is long which answers 
life’s great end.” Now, we have no idea of 
preaching a sermon, and so we will let our 
readers find for themselves the moral hidden 
in these few words. 

Snug’s puzzle is good. — We published de- 
scriptions of ships, &c., some time ago, and 
before long we hope to have something to say 
about boat-building. J. Osgood will please 
make a note of this. —Dexter’s is received, 


and we are looking at it through our editorial 
telescope. — J. L., Box 2020, Philadelphia, Pa., 
wants to sell a large collection of foreign 


stamps. ‘‘Do I hear a bid, gentlemen?” — 
Rebus 139 should have been credited to our 
vigorous Captain Joe. No. 11 is under favora- 
ble consideration. — We shall make use of a 
portion of G. A. Raffe’s puzzles. —Ike the 
genuine wants Ike No. 2 to write him, so that 
they can adjust their names, now confused. 
The National Eagle looks well. — Ranger is 
welcome. — Taxidermy is difficult for begin- 
ners. There is a Taxidermist’s Manual; price, 
$1.50. — Bluenose has a good name just at the 
time we are writing, with the frost sparkling 
on the pane, and we are glad to say that our 
Magazine has many readers in New Bruns- 
wick. — Peter’s first trial is as good as many 
persons’ last trial; do so again. — Frank 
Bartlett guesses well. — Your last are quite 
ingenious, Excelsior, but you can do better, 
we think. —N. B., put into one puzzle the 
work you proposed to put into ¢hree, and 
then you will be pretty certain of a good one. 
Martin Rattler — well, perhaps; about an 
even chance. — Tried and True are prompt 
again, as tried and true people always are. — 
What a nice and well-printed letter our seven- 
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year-old Lizzie A. Cheney sends us! and she 
knows the Dotty Dimple books too. — Bestet 
sends some good head-work. — Did any of our 
friends ever hear the old saying, ‘‘ All deacons 
are good, but there’s odds indeacons”? Well, 
there is ajolly deacon down in Portland, and 
he writes a letter so full of compliments, (and 
true of course!) that we are almost inclined 
to blush; in fact we would if we had time, 
but will save it for a leisure moment. 

Ariel is, as usual, elegant with his drawing. 
— Raiph Heron will find himself in print be- 
fore long. Nil desperandum may be freely 
rendered never despair. — The diagonal by 
Cute & Specs is good.— Specs and Dexter 
claim that their anagrams were original with 
them.— Dear Hedwig, certainly! Such re- 
buses as your last will always be printed; it 
is ingenious, and beautifully drawn. — Tem- 
pest is not forgotten, and will appear in good 
time. — Send money by postal order, a draft 
or check on some bank; all money-sending 
people, please take notice. 

Willis Bradley’s enigma pleases us, but it is 
rather too easy; send us another. He is one 
of the boys who “ reads every word of the 
Magazine,” and in our turn we shall try to 
make every word worth reading. — Forgotten 
Davy Jones? Quite absurd, and also quite un- 
kind to suppose we ever forget our friends; it 
is the very thing we don’t do. His book and 
Magazine have been sent. — Is it not remarka- 
ble that some of our friends should make ana- 
grams exactly like some printed long ago in 
Parley’s Panorama? L., Marion has a sharp 
eye for those who copy, and thinks the simi- 
larity between anagrams in No. 164 and some 
in Parley’s book, just mentioned, rather too 
striking! — Ralph Heron (lately Ski) sends a 
good puzzle, which we must use. — We thank 
Junex Piscator for his complimentary ticket, 
and rejoice that he attains to the dignity of 
a sophomore; we remember what it is. The 
suggestion as to copying puzzles is good; trip 
up all copyists. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Bonny Boy, 
No. 302 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
City, wants to hear from Robert Penfold, 
Monsieur, and Chip. — Tom Walton, Box 
169, Watertown, N. Y. — Pacific, care of 
South Shore Line, Toledo, Ohio (stamps). — 
S. E. Dar, Box 35, Media, Pa. — John Hall, 
Whitestown, Oneida County, N. Y. — Will 
Shoo-Fly, Whitestown Seminary, .Room 32, 
Whitestown, N. Y. — E. H. Wheeler, Box 
3165, New York City. —G——l P. N——p, 
Paris, Oneida County, N. Y., Box 64. — Hor- 
ace S. Godsoe, Box 2656, New York City. 
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, APRIL. 


HIS month is always welcome. We are 
safely over the storms of winter and the 
uncertainties of blustering March; the sun- 
shine has a genial warmth, the showers glad- 
den the earth, there is sweet promise of bright 
days in the near future. After all, it is some- 
thing to get well through a winter, and to feel 
once more the gladness of reviving nature. 
Everything seems to partake of joy; the birds 
gain confidence day by day, and their song is 
more and more joyful, and it is heard earlier 
in the morning and later at night; the buds are 
swelling in the spring warmth, the hesitating 
grass creeps into its green clothes by the road- 
side; and when the sun shines kindly, a pure 
air comes in through the open window, and 
all memory of winter is lost in the enjoyment 
of the delights of spring. 
_ | In olden time, in what is called the Alban 
calendar, the year had ten months of irreg- 
ular length. April was the first, and had 
thirty-six days; in the old Roman calendar, 
as we have elsewhere mentioned, it was the 
second month, and had thirty days. Another 
change, that in Numa’s twelve month calen- 
dar, gave to April twenty-nine days; but at 
the re-arranging of the year by Julius Cesar, 
thirty days were given to the month, and it 
has so remained ever since. The name has 
sometimes been supposed to be derived from 
the Latin aferio, to open, as marking the 
time of buds and flowers; but it has been 
said, with more plausibility, that the name 
was originally Afhrilis, founded on the Greek 
name of Venus, Aphrodite. While March 
never has received much praise, April has 
generally been well spoken of by poets and 
proverb-makers. Thus we find among the 
literature of the seasons, — 
“ A cold April 
The barn will fill.” 
** An April flood 
Carries away the frog and his brood.” 
“ April showers 
Make May flowers.” 
** When April blows his horn, 
It’s good for both hay and corn.” 
The origin of ‘‘ April fool’? has never been 
clearly shown; but the custom of sending 





people on “ fools’ errands,” and of playing 
practical jokes on the first day of the month, 
seems to be well nigh universal. It is not a 
little remarkable that the Hindoos have in 
their Huli, which closes on the last day of 
March, a festival similar to our ‘‘ April fool” 
season; and the fact that the observance of 
this season is so wide spread among the na- 
tions of the earth, shows that its origin dates 
far back into ancient times. In this country 
practical jokes have not been carried to so 
great an extent as in England, and especially 
in Scotland. In the latter country it is not 
enough to make some person believe in a 
harmless absurdity, but he is often sent long 
distances on a fool’s errand. We recall in 
our college life an instance where a student 
was roused from his bed at a very unseason- 
able hour to wait upon a fictitious individual 
half a mile distant; but he quickly repaid the 
practical joke by sending its perpetrator a 
hundred miles by cars to visit a sick uncle! 
The surprise of both parties on meeting was 
ludicrous, and the criticisms on the severe joke 
neither few nor mild. Practical joking is not 
to be encouraged ; it too often results unfortu- 
nately, and the spirit of mischief-making and 
revenge is apt to be engendered. In this coun- 
try the ‘‘ April fool” custom has almost passed 
away, and will soon be a thing of the past. A 
poet sings of spring in these beautiful lines : — 


‘* Heralded by sunbeams golden, 
Garlanded with green buds fair, 
Modest snowdrops just unfolden, 
Toying ’mid her streaming hair, 
Comes fair Spring, a blushing maiden, 
With rich hope and beauty laden. 


* O’er brake and meadow winging, 
Breathes she life, and light, and power, 
Waking song-birds to their singing, 
Calling up the dewy flower ! 
Winter’s sterner looks subduing, 
Earth with greener tints imbuing.”” 


A New Story By OLIVER Optic begins in 
this number. It is entitled FrrELD AND For- 
EST, OR THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER, and is 
the first story of the Onward and Upward 
Series. There will be an illustrative picture 
in each number, and we hope the acquaint- 
ance formed between our readers and the 
characters in the story will be kept up to the 
end, and that in the sports and adventures 
with which the series abounds there will be 
much of pleasure and profit. 


———»._——_ 


—— Tue boy or girl who cannot perceive 
good in others, must be wanting in goodness. 
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